arms, much too much for poor, embarrassed Robert Marsh.
And he himself was a bum singer, with two left legs and ten
thumbs and his legato was lousy; he knew it and she didn't
have to rub it in* He drank another glass and it did not seem
as sweet as the first and second one. After this third glass
he was thirstier than before and he did not notice that he
drank a fourth one. Then, very surprisingly, he got the legato
right and he said eagerly: "Let's try it just once more." He
drank the fifth glass behind his own back, but when she
popped the second bottle open, he refused. " No, no, I hardly
ever drink. Woollie thinks it's bad for the voice/9

** Woollie drank like a fish herself," said Madame.

"Yes, and you can see where it got her," he answered,
wondering at his own brightness and clarity of mind.

"A drop of champagne is exactly what's missing in your
chemical composition, Jose. Don't you feel much better
now? I must have drunk an ocean of champagne in my
career and look at me: has it done me any harm?"

Bob looked at her. "But she is wonderful/' he thought.
Look at the old girl: the pep she still has; the tricks she knows;
I bet she must have had lovers galore in her time. In fact, she
must have been very beautiful twenty years ago. Look, now
she's quivering all over, as if she really were Carmen. . . ."

There occurred something like lightning and a thunderbolt
in his mind. "But this is Carmen," he thought: "I am Don
Jose.3' It was a thought entirely new to the young singer.
Up to now he had ploughed along strenuously, struggling
with his technique, thinking of registers and how to place his
voice and when to breathe and how to change from head
to chest resonance. But now came a revelation! In one flash
Madame, Carmen, the champagne and the opera, all turned
into one flowing, rotating fiery ball of emotion: foil of thirst
and gratitude. He drank down another glass and then he
threw himself once more into the duet, body and soul.

Three minutes before Madame was called to the stage,
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